Poetry and Politics
as though they were bursting buds, none of the disgust for it
that made the Fugitives long for the peace of the plantation.
Here, moreover, is not that intense realization of war which
fills the verse of Sassoon and Wilfred Owen with appalling
pain. Auden takes both machinery and war for granted in a
fashion impossible to his seniors. He expresses neither praise
nor dispraise. It is all part of the landscape, or as Hopkins
might say, the 'inscape' of the modern world to which he
belongs, the world which he sees crashing toward destruction
and rebirth. Foreseeing the destruction, he speaks of 'Equip-
ment rusting in unweeded lanes*. Accepting the struggle as
inevitable, he commands:
Cover in time with beams those in retreat
That, spotted, they turn though the reverse were great.
In the course of a poem sung to a jazzed tune which gives it
an effectiveness it would otherwise lack, a poem filled with
peace-time imagery, he observes:
In my spine there was a base;
And I knew the general's face:
But they've severed all the wires,
And I can't tell what the general desires.
The acceptance of the machine, and more especially of ma-
chine warfare, which allows him not merely to introduce it
casually and frequently, but actually to convert it into faeta-
phor, is one of the distinguishing marks of Auden's verse. But
more significant than this are the unexpected gaps and re-
versals which make it difficult to know where to have him
next.
It is plain enough that he is satirizing capitalist society. The
Announcer in his Dance of Death describes a good deal more
of Auden than is contained in that sharp little comedy with